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(243) 
THOUGHTS ON THE INTELLECT 

IN GENERAL AND IN EVERY RELATION. 

Translated from the German of Arthur Schopenhauer by Charles Josefe, M.D. 
(Chapter III. of the '"Parerga and Paralipomena.") 

§ 27. Every procedure in philosophy pretending to be 
without any presupposition is nothing but boasting, for we 
always must regard something as given in order to proceed 
from it. This is what is meant by the do; /ioi too ory, which 
is the indispensable condition of every human operation, 
even of philosophy, because we neither mentally nor bodily 
are able to float in the pure ether. But such a point of pro- 
cedure of philosophising, which we meanwhile have assumed 
as given, must afterwards again be compensated and justi- 
fied. It either will be something subjective, as perhaps the 
self-consciousness, the imagination, the subject, the will; or 
it will be something objective, something that represents 
itself in the consciousness of other things, as the real world, 
the objects exterior to us, nature, matter, atoms, even a god, 
even a mere idea thought out at leisure as the substance, the 
absolute, or whatever it may be. Now, so as to make up for 
the arbitrariness committed with this, and to rectify the pre- 
supposition, we must change aftewards the stand-point and 
proceed to the opposite, from which we now derive, in a 
supplementary philosopheme, that which at first had been 
assumed: sic res accendunt lumina rebus. If, for instance, 
we proceed from the subjective, as did Berkeley, Locke, and 
Kant, with whom this manner of reflection reached its height, 
then we shall become possessed of a philosophy which is 
partly very one-sided (although, on account of the imme- 
diateness of the subjective, this way has the greatest advan- 
tages), yet it is not wholly justified unless we supply the 
deficiency by taking once more the conclusion as the point 
of departure, and thus from the opposite stand-point derive 
the subjective from the objective, as we did before the objec- 
tive from the subjective. This completion of the philosophy 
of Kant I believe I have given in outline in the twenty- 
second chapter of the second volume of my principal work, 
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and in the "Will in Nature," under the title of " Physiology 
of Plants," where I, proceeding from external nature, derived 
the intellect. 

But if, on the contrary, we proceed from the objective, and 
immediately assume much as given — as, for instance, matter 
— together with the powers as manifesting themselves in it, 
then we soon have the whole nature, as such a mode of con- 
templation gives the mere naturalism, which I more accu- 
rately called absolute Physics. The laws and powers of 
nature, together with matter in which they inhere, constitute 
here the given, and consequently the absolute real, taken 
generally ; but regarded specially, as innumerable suns and 
planets, floating in infinite space. These are therefore, as 
the result, everywhere, nothing but balls, a part of which are 
shining, the rest illuminated. Upon the last, life has unfold- 
ed itself in consequence of a process of putrefaction, which, 
in gradual succession, produces temporary organic beings, 
rising and perishing through generation and death according 
to the laws of nature governing the power of life, which, like 
all the others, make up the reigning (and from eternity to 
eternity) existing order of things, without beginning or end, 
and without giving account of themselves. The highest 
point of this succession is occupied by man, whose existence 
also has a beginning, in its course many and great miseries, 
few and parsimoniously granted joys, and after this, like 
everything, has an end; after which it is as if it never had 
been. Our absolute physics, which here governs the con- 
templation and plays the part of philosophy, now explains 
to us how, according to those absolutely existing and valid 
laws of nature, one phenomenon constantly brings on the 
other or supplants it ; everything here goes on very natural- 
ly, and consequently is perfectly clear and intelligible ; so 
that we may apply to the whole of the thus explained world 
a phrase which Fichte used to express with deep, earnest, 
imposing accents, and a mien exceedingly perplexing to 
students, whenever he displayed his dramatic talents at the 
l^cturing-desk, thus: "It is because it is, and is as it is be- 
<ause it is thus." Consequently, it would seem to be a mere 
freak, from this stand-point, if one sought still for other 
explanations of a world which has been made clear in a 
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wholly imaginary metaphysics, upon which again morals 
have been put, which, as they are not to be confirmed by 
physics, would have their only support in those fictions of 
metaphysics. From this arises the marked disdain with 
which natural philosophers look upon metaphysics. But, in 
spite of all the self-sufficiency of this merely objective mode 
of philosophising, the one-sidedness of the stand-point and 
the necessity of changing it, to make the object of investiga- 
tion the recognizing subject, together with its faculty of 
recognizing, in which alone all these worlds, first .of all, are 
present, will declare itself sooner or later, and under many 
forms and motives. Thus, for instance, at the foundation of 
the expression of the Christian mystics, who call the human 
intellect the light of nature, which- they in a higher in- 
stance declare to be incompetent, lies the recognition that 
the validity of all such cognitions can be only, a relative 
and conditional one, but not an absolute, for which, on the 
contrary, our present rationalists take it; who, just on ac- 
count of this, disdain the deep mysteries of Christianity, as 
the natural philosophers disdain metaphysics; take the dog- 
ma of original sin to be a superstition, because their Pela- 
gian common-sense has happily found out that one is not 
responsible for the sin of somebody else six thousand years 
before him. For the rationalist confidently follows his light 
of nature, and thinks therefore in all earnestness that he, 
forty or fifty years ago, was absolutely nothing, and after- 
wards originated from nought ; for only in this way can he 
free himself from responsibility, that sinner and inheritor 
of sin ! 

Thus, as we have said, speculation, following objective cog- 
nition in many ways, but mostly in the unavoidable philo- 
sophical one, will begin to understand that the wisdom which 
was obtained on the objective side must be taken on credit 
of the human intellect, which for all that has its own form, 
functions, and manner of representing things, consequently 
must be entirely conditioned by it; from which follows the 
necessity of changing the stand-point, and of exchanging the 
objective procedure for the subjective one, that is, to take it 
once as subject of investigation, and to institute an examina- 
tion into the authority of the intellect, .which till now confi- 
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dently erected its dogmatism and with the greatest boldness 
judged d priori of the world and all things in it, even of its 
possibility. This brings us, first of all, to Locke ; then it 
leads us to the Critic of Pure Reason, and lastly to the recog- 
nition that the light of nature is directed only towards the 
external, and that this, if it would bend itself back and illu- 
minate its own internal, cannot do it, consequently cannot 
disperse immediately the obscurity which there prevails, but 
only receives with great difficulty a mediate knowledge of its 
own mechanism and its own nature by following the sideway 
of reflection which those philosophers have taken. But after 
this it will become clear to the intellect, that it from the be- 
ginning is destined to the comprehension of mere relations,, 
which suffices to the service of an individual will ; that it con- 
sequently is mainly directed towards the external, and even 
that it then is only a superficial power, like electricity ; i.e. 
it only comprehends the surface of things, but does not pene- 
trate into their interior, and therefore cannot understand or 
discern thoroughly and from the foundation a single nor the 
most simple of all these beings ; though they are real and 
objectively clear to it, rather the main thing remains in all 
and everything a secret to it. This now will lead him to the 
deeper understanding which the name of idealism expresses, 
namely, that that objective world and its order, as it con- 
ceives them with its operations, is not unconditionally and 
in itself existing, but originates by means of the functions 
of the brain, and consequently exists first of all in this, and 
furthermore has in this form only a conditional and relative 
existence, therefore is only a mere phenomenon, mere mani- 
festation. If up to this time man has investigated the rea- 
sons of his own existence, whereby he presupposes the laws 
of cognition, of thinking, and of experience, to be purely 
objective in themselves and absolutely existing, and only by 
means of these himself and everything else to be, then he 
now recognizes that, on the contrary, his intellect, conse- 
quently also his existence, is the condition of all those laws 
and whatever follows from them. Then at last he will also 
understand that the ideality of space, time, and causality, 
now clear to him, will leave room for a wholly different order 
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of things than that of nature, which last however he is obliged 
to regard as the result or the hieroglyph of the former. 

§ 28. How little in general the human intellect is qualified 
for philosophical reflection is exhibited, among other ways, 
in this, that now too, after all that has been said on the sub- 
ject since Descartes, realism still confidently appears against 
idealism with the' naive assertion that bodies not only existed 
in our imagination, but were also really and truly extant. 
But just this reality itself, this way and manner of existence, 
together with all that it contains, is just the thing, of which 
we assert it exists only in the imagination, and is nowhere 
else to be found, because it is only a certain necessary order 
of the combination of our conceptions. Notwithstanding all 
that former idealists, especially Berkeley, have said, it is 
only through Kant that we reach a real profound conviction 
of it ; because he does not settle the matter with one stroke, 
but descends into the particulars, distinguishes that which 
is d priori, and accounts everywhere for the empirical ele- 
ment. Bat to him who has once comprehended the ideality 
of the world, the assertion appears really senseless that such 
a one could be present, wen if nobody imagined it, because 
it expresses a contradiction ; for its being present only means 
its being imagined. Its existence itself lies in the imagina- 
tion of the subject. This is the significance of the expres- 
sion : It is object.* In consequence of this, the older and 
better religions — that is, Brahminism and Buddhism — place, 
throughout, idealism at the foundation of their teachings, 
and require therefore its recognition by the people. Juda- 
ism, on the contrary, is a genuine concentration and consoli- 
dation of realism. 

An innovation, introduced by Fichte and since reproduced, 
lies in the expression, the Ego. Here, namely, the mainly 
and absolutely subjective becomes changed into the object 
by means of the substantive form of expression and the pre- 
fixed article. For, in truth, "the Ego" signifies the subjective 

* If I look at any object — for instance, a prospect — and imagine I should be 
decapita'ed in this moment, then I know that the object would remain un- 
moved and undisturbed. But this only implies at bottom th.it I likewise would 
be there. This will be clear onlv to few. but lor these few it may be said. 
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as such, which therefore never can become object, namely, 
that which recognizes, in opposition to and as condition of 
all that which is recognized. The wisdom of all languages 
has expressed this by not treating Ego as substantive ; there- 
fore Fichte had to do violence to the language so as to be 
able to carry out his intention. A still more bold innova- 
tion by this same Fichte is the insolent abuse he has carried 
on with the word "posit" (setzen), which, instead of being 
censured and exploded, is still in full use up to this day, as 
a standing expedient for sophisms and fallacious teachings, 
with nearly all dabblers in philosophy after his example and 
on his authority. To posit (ponere, whence propositio) is, from 
olden times a purely logical expression, which signifies that 
one, in the logical frame-work of a disputation or other dis- 
cussion, meanwhile admits something as being true, presup- 
poses it, confirms it, and thu& gives it in the interim logical 
validity and formal truth, whereby its reality, material truth 
and real existence remain perfectly undecided and untouched. 
But Fichte by-and-bye obtained surreptitiously for this "pos- 
it" a real, but naturally dark and obscure meaning, which 
the simpletons let pass and the sophists continually used : 
since, namely, the Ego posited first itself and afterwards the 
non-Ego, positing comes to signify as much a creating, a 
producing, in short, to posit in the world, one knows not 
how, and everything what one without reasons would like 
to assume as existing and impose upon others, is then pos- 
ited, and then it stands, and is there, wholly real. This is 
the method still recurring in the so-called post-Kantian phi- 
losophy, and is the work of Fichte. 

§ 29. The ideality of time, discovered by Kant, is, prop- 
erly speaking, contained already in the mechanical law of 
inertia; for what this expresses is, in truth, that mere time 
is not able to produce any physical effect, in consequence of 
which it, for itself and alone, does not alter anything in the 
rest or motion of a body. From this it naturally follows that 
it is not something physically real, but something transcen- 
dentally ideal, i.e that it has its source not in the thing but 
in the recognizing subject. Did it inhere, as a property or 
accidence, to things themselves and in themselves, then its 
quantity — that is, its length or shortness — would be able to 
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change something in them. But this it cannot do ; rather it 
passes over things without leaving the slightest trace. For 
only the causes are efficacious in the course of time, but not 
at all time itself. Therefore, if a body is withdrawn from all 
chemical influences — as, for instance, the mammoth in the ice 
of the Lena, the fly in amber, a precious metal in a perfectly 
dry air, Egyptian antiquities (wigs even) in the dry tomb 
formed in the rocks — thousands of years do not affect or 
change them in the least. The absolute inefficacy of time there- 
fore it is which, in mechanics, appears as the law of inertia. 
If a body is once set in motion, no time can take the mo- 
tion away from it, or even diminish it : it is absolutely end- 
less, if physical causes do not counteract it; just as a body 
at rest will rest to all eternity, if no physical causes enter to 
put it in motion. From this it follows that time is something 
which has no relation to bodies, nay, that the two are hetero- 
geneous in nature ; that reality which belongs to bodies can- 
not be attributed to time, hence this latter is absolutely 
ideal, i.e. belongs to the mere imagination and its apparatus ; 
while, on the contrary, bodies show, by the manifold variety 
of their qualities and their effects, that they are not only ideal, 
but that at the same time something objectively real, a thing 
in itself, manifests itself in them, however different the thing 
in itself may be from this its appearance. 

Motion is, first of all, a mere phoronomic occurrence, i.e. 
one whose elements are all taken from time and space alone : 
matter is that which is movable ; it is already objectiva- 
tion of the thing in itself. But now its absolute indifference 
towards motion and rest, by virtue of which, as soon as it 
has taken the one or the other, it will remain in it forever, 
and just as well is ready to fly through all eternity as to rest 
for all time, proves that space and time, and the contraries of 
motion and rest originating purely from them, do not at all 
belong to the thing in itself, which exhibits itself as matter 
and gives it all its forces, but rather are perfectly extraneous 
to it, consequently did not come into the phenomenon from 
that which manifests itself, but from the intellect conceiving 
them, to which they, as its forms, belong. 

Let him who would form a lively image of the here men- 
tioned law of inertia imagine himself to be standing on the 
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edge of the world, before empty space, and to fire a pistol 
into it. The ball will fly through all eternity with an un- 
changed direction ; billions of years will never tire it, never 
will it be in want of space tf ly farther, nor will it ever want 
time for this. Add that w know all this d priori, and are 
therefore perfectly sure. I chink the transcendental ideality, 
i.e. the cerebral phantasmagoria, of the whole thing is here 
exceedingly perceptible. 

A contemplation of space, analogous and parallel to the 
foregoing one of time, could perhaps be attached to this, that 
matter, through all division extending it, or also through 
pressing it together in space, can become neither increased 
nor diminished ; as also in this, that in absolute space rest 
and right-line motion fall phoronomically together, and are- 
one and the same. 

An anticipation of Kant's teaching of the ideality of time 
shows itself in many sentences of the elder philosophers, of 
which I have already collected what is necessary in another 
place. Spinoza says without hesitation : " Tempus non est 
affectio rerum, sed tantum merus modus cogitandi." (Cogi- 
tata Metaphysica, C. 4.) Properly speaking, the conscious- 
ness of the ideality of time lies even at the foundation of the 
ever-existing notion of eternity. This, namely, is really the 
opposite of time, and thus all who understood it have con- 
stantly conceived of it, something they only could do in con- 
sequence of the feeling that time dies in our intellect only, 
not in the essence of things themselves. Only the want of 
sense on the part of the wholly incompetent has allowed 
them to explain the idea of eternity as an endless time. Just 
this led the scholastics to such utterances as, "Mternitas 
non est temporis sine fine successio, sed Nunc stans"; even 
Plato said in the Timaeus, and Plotinus repeated, " Aiiovo- 
eixto's xcsfj-rj 6 ^ovoc." According to this view, one might call 
time eternity drawn asunder, and found on this the asser- 
tion, that if there is no eternity, there also can be no time. 
Since Kant, in the same sense, there has entered into Philo- 
sophy the idea of a being which trascends time ; but one 
should be very careful in the use of this, because it belongs 
to those which still might be thought, but by no intuition 
can be supported or realized. 
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It could easily be understood that time everywhere and in 
all heads runs on at the same rate, if the same were something 
purely external, objective, perceptible through the senses 
like bodies. But this it is not ; we can neither touch nor see 
it. It also is by no means the mere motion or some other 
change of bodies : all this is rather in time, which therefore 
already is presupposed as a condition of it ; for the crock 
goes too fast or too slow, and not the time with it; but the 
synchronistic and normal, to which this slow and fast is re- 
ferred, is the real course of time. The clock measures time, 
but it does not make it. If all clocks stopped, if even the 
sun himself stopped, if all and every motion stopped, — the 
course of time would not be delayed for a moment, but it 
would proceed in its regular course, and pass now without 
being accompanied by change. Notwithstanding all this, 
time is not something perceptible, not something externally 
given and operating on us, therefore nothing really objective. 
Nothing then remains except what lies within us, and which 
is our own undisturbed advancing mental process, or, as 
Kant calls it, the form of the inner sense and of all our con- 
ception ; consequently it forms the undermost scaffold of the 
stage of this objective world. This symmetry of its course 
in all heads proves, more than anything else, that we all are 
imbedded in the same dream, even that it is one being that 
dreams. (If one should wonder at this subjective origin of 
time, or even at the perfect sameness of its course in all 
heads, there would be some misunderstanding at the bottom ; 
for the sameness here would mean, that in the same amount 
of time the same amount of time would pass; consequently 
the absurd presupposition of a second time would be made, 
in which the first, fast or slow, would pass.) The same can 
be proved in space, so far as I leave behind me all worlds ; 
however many there may be, I still never can get out of 
space, but always bring this with me, because it adheres to 
my intellect and belongs to the perceiving machine in my 
skull. 

Now time is that mechanism of our intellect by virtue of 
which what we take as the future now does not seem to exist 
at all; this illusion disappears as soon as the future has 
become present. In some dreams, in clairvoyant somnam- 
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bulism, and in second-sight, this illusion becomes put aside ; 
therefore the future presents itself as being present. This 
explains why all trials which have been made to frustrate, 
sometimes, were it only in accessory circumstances, what 
had been foretold by the seer of second-sight, must fail ; for 
he has seen it in the reality of it, being present already at 
that time — just as we only perceive that which is present; — 
it therefore possesses the same unalterableness as the past. 
(Examples of experiments of this kind are to be found in 
Kieser's Archives fur thierischen Magnetismus, vol. 8.) 

Corresponding to this, the necessity of everything that 
happens, i.e. enters successively in time, presenting itself 
to us by means of the chain of cause and effect, is only the 
way in which, under the form of time, we perceive the one 
and unchangeable existing ; or, also, it is the impossibility 
that the existing, although we perceive it to-day as future, 
to-morrow as present, the day after to-morrow as past, should 
not be identicalwith itself, be one and unalterable. As in the 
conformity of the organism to its indwelling purpose the unity 
of the will objectivating itself in it presents itself, though in 
our apprehension limited by space, this is perceived as a 
multitude of parts and their correspondence to the end ; in 
the same way, the necessity of everything that happens, 
brought on by the causal nexus, forms the unity of the being, 
objectivating itself in it, but which in our apprehension, lim- 
ited by time, is conceived as a succession of conditions, that 
is, as something past, present, or future; while the being 
itself knows nothing of all that, but exists in the " Nunc 
stans." 

Separation in space is very much more easily annulled in 
the somnambulistic clairvoyance than separation in time, as 
the merely absent and distant are much oftener brought to 
perception than what is really still future. In the language 
of Kant, this could be explained from this, that space is only 
a form of the external, but time that of the internal sense. 
That space and time, according to their forms, are contem- 
plated d priori, Kant has taught ; but that this also can be 
done according to their content, is taught by the clairvoyant 
somnambulism. 
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§ 30. The clearest and at the same time most simple proof 
of the ideality of space is this, trhat we cannot annul space in 
our thinking, as we do all else : we can only empty it. Every- 
thing we can think away from space we can let disappear, 
we even can imagine the space between the fixed stars to he 
absolutely void, etc. Only space itself we never can get rid 
of in any way ; whatever we do, wherever we may place our- 
selves, it is there, and has nowhere an end: for it lies at the 
foundation of all our thinking and is its first condition. By 
this is proved undeniably that it belongs to our intellect it- 
self, forms an integral part of it, and indeed that part which 
furnishes the warp of the web upon which the variegated 
world of objects then is woven. For it presents itself as soon 
as there is imagined an object, and accompanies afterwards 
all movements, turns, and efforts, of the contemplating intel- 
lect just as constantly as the spectacles which I have on my 
nose accompany all turns and movements of my person, or 
as the shadow accompanies the body. If I remark that some- 
thing, everywhere and under all conditions, is with me, then 
I conclude that it belongs to me ; thus, for instance, if a cer- 
tain odor, which I want to escape, presents itself wherever I 
go. The same is true with space : whatever I may think, 
whatever world 1 imagine, there always is first space, which 
never yields. Now if this is, as it plainly follows from this, 
a function — yea, even a fundamental function of my intellect 
itself — then the ideality following from this also extends it- 
self over everything spatial, i.e. everything presenting itself 
in it, no matter whether this in itself have an objective ex- 
istence ; but in so far as it is spatial, so far as it has figure, 
size, and motion, it is subjectively conditioned. The exact 
and just calculations of astronomy are possible only through 
this, that space, properly speaking, is in our head. Conse- 
quently we do not recognize things as they are in them- 
selves, but only as they appear. This is the great doctrine 
of the great Kant. 

It is the most absurd, but in a certain sense the most fruit- 
ful of all thoughts, that space is independent of us, that it 
in itself is existing, and that a mere picture of it as of some- 
thing infinite through our eyes should penetrate our head ; 
because, whoever really perceives the absurdity of this, will 

1 7 
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recognize immediately with this the mere apparent existence 
of this world, in conceiving it as a mere phenomenon of the 
brain, which, as such, will vanish with the death of the 
brain, and leave remaining quite a different world, the world 
of things in themselves. That the head is in space does not 
prevent one from conceiving that space after all is only in 
the head.* 



ROBERT SCHUMANN. 

By E. Sobolewski. 



Schumann was a singular phenomenon both as a man and 
as an artist. All-absorbed in the world of tones, he would 
sit for hours in the company of friends without uttering a 
word. His whole life was a dream, often a very beauti- 
ful one. 

Schumann made his first appearance in the musical world 
as Editor of "The New Musical Gazette" of Leipsic, the 
finest articles by his pen being signed "Florestan" or "Euse- 
bius"; "Florestan" always floating in the seventh heaven, 
and "Eusebius" in a somewhat lower sphere. 

The object of this "Gazette" was to propagate and promote 
the new Romantic School, in opposition to another "Gazette," 
advocating the Old School, and edited by Fink, in Leipsic. 
Schumann called this opposition the " Combat of David 
with the Philistines." For this reason artists and amateurs 
who contributed to his paper received the name of "Dayids- 

Bt NDLEIl." 

In a composition by Schumann entitled " Davids-Bundler 
Dances," which is small in volume but great in spirit and 
originality, he painted the different characters of his friends 
the "Davids-Bundler.'' 

Many of Schumann's compositions owe their creation to 
similar circumstances. Thus the grand Fantasy in C for the 

* If I say, "in another world," it shows a great want of sense to ask, "where 
is this other world?" For space, which only gives a meaning to all wheres, is 
just what belongs to this world: out of it there is no where. Peace, rest, and 
happiness, are only where there is no where and no when. 



